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Tue New York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects has presented a memorial to the Legislature of 
New York, protesting energetically against the adoption 
of the designs of the Advisory Board for the completion of 
the Albuny Capitol. The memorial urges that the design, as 
amended by the Board, is ‘‘ an agglomeration of incongru- 
ous forms,’’ Renaissance and Romanesque, inharmonious in 
detail, and that if it is carried out these faults wiil be as 
obvious to the public as they are now to architects. It 
disclaims any indorsement of the original design of Mr. 
Fuller as a whole, and any criticism of the work of the 
Board per se. It speaks nevertheless of the towers and 
dome as being discordant in character, the color decoration 
as destructive of repose and dignity, and the new work in 
general as extravagantly rich and expensive in parts, and 
meagre to baldness in others. It presses upon the legisla- 
ture the belief of the Chapter, that any attempt to change 
the style of the building to Romanesque or Gothic, retaining 
the present work, must inevitably result in a disastrous fail- 
ure, and urges that no design be sanctioned for the comple- 
tion of the Capitol ** which is not harmonious in character 
and style with the work already executed.’’ Or, if the 
existing work is adjudged to be so objectionable that the 
building cannot be satisfactorily completed in harmony with 
it, ‘* the Chapter submits that the common interests of the 
public, and of the art of architecture, demand that the 
facades should be removed and sold, and the work com- 
menced anew.”’ 

The memorial was adopted by a meeting of architects 
whose practice favored widely different styles. 





We had fully expected, in discussing the reports and 
designs of Mr. Fuller and the Advisory Board, to have 
given the architect’s design in our illustrations; but as we 
go to press we find ourselves disappointed in our hope of 
having sufficiently presentable plates to offer, and are 
obliged to leave the illustrations over till another number ; 
much to our regret, since we had not meant to express any 
opinions till we could lay Mr. Fuller’s design under our 
readers’ eyes. 





Tue destruction of the dam of the Worcester reservoir, 
and the injury done by the sudden flooding of the subjacent 
valley, calls attention again, as did the Mill River disaster 
a while ago, to a class of structures which are essential in a 
region that must depend on an artificial water-supply, but 
which we seem not yet to have learned to construct with 
security. The dain, slowly undermined by the pressure of 
an unusual flood, suddenly gave way, and let down in an 
hour or so some seven hundred millions of gallons of water 
from a height of three hundred feet above the city, sweeping 





estimated loss to the neighborhood of a million of dollars. 
Happily, the natural water-courses carried the flood away 
from the city itself. Pending the examination by a com- 
mission of engineers which has been set on foot, it is not 
safe to say positively what is the cause of the disaster; but 
there is pretty good reason to believe that it came from 
want of cautious thoroughness in building the dam; that is, 
from a desire to save money. If this is the case, the city of 
Worcester is likely to be punished, not only by the penalty 
of having new water-works to construct, but by having to 
make good the losses of those who have suffered from the 
old. The question of managing the wash of large districts 
in heavy rainfalls has attracted a good deal of attention in 
England since the heavy flood that occurred there last year. 
A proposition was made to construct sufficient reservoirs to 
store the flood waters of the upper Thames; but, as appears 
from a paper lately read before the Institute of Civil Engi- 
neers, it would require reservoirs of a capacity of more than 
one hundred and fifty billions of gallons, and an outlay of 
sixty millions of dollars, an estimate which is likely to settle 
the question. Meanwhile the proper construction of dams 
becomes more and more important. It is unquestionably 
practicable to make them secure in almost all cases by 
sufficient care and expenditure, and as unquestionably wise 
to do it. The American habit of cheapening every thing is 
a serious obstacle. We have not yet learned to look with 
patience on costliness in construction, except for display. 


WeE commend especially to students the lectures on archi- 
tecture which Prof. Barry is delivering at the annual course at 
the Bristol Royal Academy, and which are reported in full in 
the English Building journals. There is no pleasanter index 
of the cultivation of the leading British architects, than is 
seen in the well-informed, balanced, and scholarly character 
of their occasional writings or addresses. The regular 
yearly courses of lectures at the Academy almost always 
show distinguished technical knowledge, the openness of 
mind and breadth of interest which come only with general 
culture, and commonly a fair share of literary merit. It is 
a good lesson to their American brothers, who are apt to be 
absorbed in their daily work to the neglect of the scholarly 
study of their profession, to see how the best of the English 
architects, and we may say, also, of the Continental ones, 
as busy as ours with their regular practice, if not equally 
hurried by it, yet find time for a variety of studious work, 
which is of inestimable value in keeping up the standard of 
culture, and by it raising the quality of work in the profes- 
sion. It cannot be too strongly urged, that for good work in 
art, apart from genius, on which it is safe not to count, 
scholarship is indispensable. Pedantry is offensive ; but the 
culture which results from long and wide artistic study, and 
which means really improved artistic perception, is as essen- 
tial as that which comes of practice in work. and is more 
communicable. The fatal hurry in which most American 
work is done is in a great measure forced on us by the 
public, though architects might do much to resist it, if they 
would. But our neglect of serious work for our own im- 
provement, and still more of common work for professional 
training, is our own fault. 





Tue principal subject of Prof. Barry’s lectures thus far 
has been Pompeii, of which he gives, as concerns its archi- 
tecture, a clearer and better-emphasized concise account 
than we have seen elsewhere. He shows well the position 
of Pompeian work in classic architecture, and illustrates it 
to advantage with the scholarship in which he emulates his 
father. We notice that, in the vexed question of the light- 


away houses, mills, bridges, railroad-tracks, with an ! ing of classic temples, he suggests the doctrine, that while 
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the theory of lighting the cella from the roof— by a quasi 
clerestory, for instance, as suggested by Fergusson — is 
likely to be true in regard to Roman temples, where the cella 
was larger, and was used for certain assemblages, it is not 
applicable to Greek temples, in which it was smaller and 
reserved to the priests, and probably lighted, he argues, 
only through the doors or by artificial light. In support of 
this view he instances the Erectheum and the temple at 
Agrigentum, where, external light being needed, it was sup- 
plied not through the roof, but by windows. The January 
number of the Encyclopédie d’ Architecture, by the way, 
contains a plate of details from the triangular forum of 
Pompeii, admirably drawn by M. Dutert, and showing in a 
marked way the mingling of Greek and Roman influences 
which prevails in Pompeian architecture, and the controlling 
vitality of the former. 





WE are led to hope that the impecuniosity, which among 
us is proverbial of architects, is not so in Prussia; for the 
Architectural Society of Berlin — the Architecten- Verein — 
is putting up for its accommodation on the fashionable 
Wilhelm-Strasse a building of-considerable size and _pre- 
tension. From an account and illustrations given in the 
Architect we get a description of the building, which is one 
hundred feet in front, and twice as deep. The basement is 
occupied by a restaurant; the ground floor is a large hall, 
twenty-two feet high and cruciform, which will be used as a 
museum for building-materials and appliances, and perhaps 
for exhibitions. The hall practically occupies the floor of 
the building, having rooms for subordinate uses in the 
re-entrant angles between the arms of the cross; at the 
crossing is an octagon or lantern thirty feet and more in 
diameter, which is open to the roof, and furnishes light for 
the inner rooms. On the second story are the rooms of the 
society, a large mecting-room about fifty by sixty feet, a 
reading-room, a library, committee and lecture rooms. 
The outside is of brick, with a stuccoed facade, in the Italian 
style as practised at Berlin, and with the air of largeness 
and somewhat dreary magnificence which is characteristic of 
the city. It has a rusticated basement; five arcaded bays, 
also rusticated below the impost, but panelled above, in the 
principal story; and the same disposition, ornamented with a 
composite order which bears a bold cornicione, in the second 
story. The whole arrangement of the interior is dignified 
and spacious ; but one cannot help regretting that the repre- 
sentative body of architects in the largest and wealthiest 
German city, or any other, should be willing to face such a 
building with a stueco front, albeit stone is scarce and 
stucco abundant at Berlin. 


THE ALBANY CAPITOL. 


Tue discussions about the Albany Capitol, so far as they 
interest the body of architects, are concerned with two ques- 
tions which are best kept distinct, and neither of which 
should be passed over, — a question of practice, and a ques- 
tion of design ; including in the latter both the planning and 
the architectural treatment of the building. 

To speak first of the question of practice: When, a year 
ago and more, it was brought to the notice of the Capitol 
Commission, that their building, which was to have been com- 
pleted for some four millions of dollars, had cost already 
more than five, and, after several years’ work, had only been 
brought to the floor of the principal story, and that the gen- 
eral estimate then submitted reached some seven millions 
more, although no complete and detailed drawings and speci- 
fications had then been made on which to base close estimates, 
it was clearly their duty to take careful account of the situa- 
tion, and see how they could make sure of the cost and prog- 
ress of the work in future. It appeared too, that owing 
partly to the unskilful meddling of former officials, and partly 








to the dispositions adopted by the architect, the arrangement 
of the building was likely to be unsatisfactory and inconven- 
ient. Under these circumstances the Commission, reserving 
to themselves the authority to act, but aware of their own 
incompetency to judge of purely technical matters, called in 
experts to make the necessary examination for them, and 
to advise what should be done. The feeling is common in 
the profession, we know, that an architect, once engaged, 
should have full swing; that all questions should be directly 
settled between him and his employers, and that it is an 
offence to appeal from him to any one else. But we see no 
reason why, in cases which prove particularly difficult, it is 
not as proper to call for consultation among arehitects as 
among physicians. When publie work seems to be going ill, 
and where the officials in charge are responsible to the com- 
munity for the conduct of it, they are bound to subordinate 
personal considerations to the general welfare ; and the State 
has a right to the assistance, professional or otherwise, of 
her citizens whenever she is in need of it. The work could 
not be done without considering the architecture of the build- 
ing: its architectural treatment had been called in question, 
and neither builders nor engineers, therefore, were competent 
for the duty. If, the question had been put into such hands, 
the profession would have been outraged. It was essential 
that architects should either compose the board of advisers, 
or be strongly represented in it. If it were an established 
custom to refer such questions to a well-recognized body, 
such as the Institute of Architects, it would be a great advan- 
tage. But unfortunately no such custom yet obtains; and 
we cannot see that the Commission were at fault in laying 
upon their advisers the duty they did, or the Board in accept- 
ing it. 

If the Advisory Board made any effort to supplant the 
architect, or if they pursued him with personal animosity, or 
even if they thought fit to recommend his dismissal, and 
allowed themselves to be put in his place, they exposed 
themselves to condemnation; but it does not appear that 
they did any of these things. Attention has been diverted 
from their report on the condition of the building, which 
should be the principal part of their work, to their design, 
which is subordinate, and might properly have been made a 
matter of less prominence. ‘This difficulty is due partly to 
the style in which their design is made, and partly to the 
elaboration with which it is presented. Apart from the lan- 
guage of the report, which is in some places needlessly sharp, 
we do not see that the Board have criticised the work more 
severely than from their point of view was reasonable. In 
some points of construction, and especially the substitution 
of better material, their suggestions are sensible and impor- 
tant. Their criticisms of the planning of the building seem 
judicious; but unfortunately in this, the most essential mat- 
ter of all, they do not succeed in recommending any real 
improvement. The building is evidently ill-planned, and 
the Board feel obliged to leave it so; and, after all, the chief 
suggestions they have to make are in their treatment of the 
exteriors. They were called on from the beginning, as 
part of their work, to suggest what changes they thought 
best in the design of the Capitol; and their natural mode of 
suggesting them was by slight sketches. Here we should 
have been glad to see them stop. The Commission, however, 
naturally wished to know what the cost of the alterations 
proposed by the Board would be, that it might be compared 
with the cost of carrying out the first design. For this, it 
was necessary to carry them into detail, and to prepare spe- 
cifications, a work which it was proper in courtesy to defer to 
Mr. Fuller. It fell, however, to the advisers to work out 
their own ideas, which they did with an elaboration which is 
to be regretted, both because the drawings, hastily prepared, 
cannot be thought to represent what they would deliberately 
recommend to have done, and also for reasons which we defer 
till we speak of the style of their alterations. 
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In considering the planning of the Capitol, its construe- 
tion, ‘and its architecture, it is convenient to refer more in 
detail to the report of the Board and to Mr. Fuller’s reply ; 
though we can touch only on the leading points. The criti- 
cisms of the Board on the general disposition of the build- 
ing, — the unhappy position and diflicult access of the 
legislative chambers, their interruption of the communication 
between the ends of the building, the ill-success of the 
device for remedying this by the interpolated corridor, the 
cavernous character of the main corridors, the bad distribu- 
tion and lighting of the committee-rooms and offices, — all 
this seems to us fully warranted. The arbitrary arrange- 
ment of the whole in uniformly planned wings round a single 
court was probably the original occasion of most of these 
faults, which are the natural outgrowth of an attempt to 
cram such a varied and complex series of rooms into a pre- 
arranged shell. Many of these faults, perhaps most of them, 
as appears from Mr. Fuller’s reply, are not to be laid to his 
charge, having been imposed on the plan by the State 
authorities ; but our criticism is not aimed at the architect, 
but at the building as it is. So, in regard to the material of 
the building, the free use of galvanized shect-iron for the 
elaborate architecture of the rpof-story seems to deserve the 
condemnation with which the Board visits it. The finishing 
of an interior in cast-iron, too, is an almost hopeless vulgar- 
ization of it, except in positions where the evident need of 
unusual strength, and a frank and specially characteristic 
treatment, give the metal dignity. Into the other details of 
construction it is not worth while to enter, for they are of 
secondary importance. 

In their discussion and handling of Mr. Fuller’s exterior, 
the Advisory Board are less successful. Their objection to 
the position of the tower, that it does not mark the situation 
of any important part in the interior of the building, is worth 
noticing for its bearing on general criticism. A tower, at 
least one commanding enough to be the crowning feature of 
so large a building, is monumental rather than utilitarian, 
and does not easily lend itself to practical uses. It may 
hold a psal of bells, a clock, or a staircase; but it is itself 
superior to its contents. Its importance is its own; and, if 
it cannot justify its existence except as an index of what is 
under it, it had better be left out. In fact, a tower is intol- 
erant of rivalry, and commonly spoils whatever is put in its 
base. In churches only, so far as we know, has it been 
found practicable to give any distinguished use to the part 
of the floor at the base of the tower. Of the two towers 
before us, we think Mr. Fuller’s altogether the best. It 
has a movement and poise that the other lacks; its height is 
better adjusted to the building, and it crowns the composi- 
tion better. The roof of Mr. Fuller’s design also is the 
subject of severe critieism. It is, as the report complains 
with reason, unduly broken up, the turrets are not fortunate, 
nor the detail promising; but it is adjusted to the work 
below it, and in its external disposition carries out fairly 
the general scheme of the design. Of that which the Board 
would substitute for it, it is not worth while to say much. 
As shown in their published drawings, it is decidedly ugly : 
since the Board are to revise their design, it cannot be doubted 
that it will be changed. Mr. Fuller’s criticism on the 
approach to the building, proposed in the report, is, it would 
seem, quite reasonable. Ile says that the steps and terraces 
‘* projecting one hundred and seventy feet from the east 
front would in the approach from State Street effectually 
hide a great portion of that facade.”’ 

But the obvious point of attack in the design of the 
Board is the style of the proposed alterations. The transi- 
tion from Roman to twelfth-century work is abrupt and un- 
disguised. Not only is the detail changed, but the disposi- 
tion of parts is different. The windows in the three lower 
stories, for instance, are in careful vertical alignment, their 
position being emphasized by the columns of the order which 





is applied to the two principal stories ; but the areades in the 
story supplied in the new design have no relation to the 
alignment of those below them. It seems as if the Board, 
having taken up the problem, had altogether put out of 
mind the design which they were to modify, and carried out 
an independent conception of their own, with no thought of 
adaptation except such as was required for its mechanical 
adjustment to the work below it. This we take to be aito- 
gether wrong, both artistically and as a matter of comity. 
As a matter of art, the clashing of the two designs dispar- 
ages both. The ordonnance of the lower part points to a sub- 
division of masses which is not carried out in the upper. 
The simple massing of the new, part looks bald and clumsy 
against the more broken surface of the old: the old, by the 
contrast, is made to look trivial and slight; and the more 
massive style is uppermost. Each part is discredited by the 
other ; and ensemble, which is more important than either, is 
thrown to the winds. Moreover, as a matter of comity, 
though this is a secondary consideration, the thing for a 
person or a board to do when called in to amend the de- 
sign of another man is, one would say, to do so with as little 
destruction of its unity as possible ; and the work which has 
already been done, if it is to be retained, should not be sub- 
jected to any needless indignity. When whole communities 
worked only in one style, and knew the practice of no other, 
it was natural that whatever additions they had to make to a 
building should be made in the only style they knew; but 
in our time, when there is no style understood to the exclu- 
sion of others, and with experts presumably capable of 
working in all, the case is altogether different. 

The following words of the report of the Board on Mr. 
Fuller’s designs come naturally to mind, and apply with 
especial force to their own amendments: ‘* It will be found 
that the detail, seen by itself, might in each case be readily 
supposed to be designed for a quite different building, and 
that consequently it has a claim on the admiration of the 
observer in competition with, rather than in alliance to, that 
of all the rest. We submit that you should consider whether 
such a frequent change of motive is not again unfavorable 
to unity, repose, and dignity.”’ 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC’S DISCOURSES. 


Mr. Van Brunt has done a real service both to the profession 
and to the public, by his excellent translation of the wise and 
thoughtful discourses of M. Viollet-le-Duc.1_ The work has for 
now nearly thirteen years been before the public in its original 
form, and has been generally recognized and valued as the serious 
argument of a most learned and accomplished architect, for the 
rehabilitation of the principles which have governed the practice of 
architecture in those ages when it has attained the rank of a fine art, 
— notably in the times of the Greeks before the Roman conquest, 
and in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in France. These 
governing principles are laid down with great clearness, and urged 
with all the emphasis of profound conviction, — freedom, appro- 
priateness, sobriety, sincerity, harmony of design with structure ; 
in one word, truth; those principles which, faithfully followed, are 
eapable of raising architecture, or indeed any other art, out of the 
region of caprice into that of reason and philosophy. They are 
shown in all their purity and strength informing the architecture of 
the Greeks in their best days ; still observed, but more carelessly, by 
the Romans up to the decline of the empire ; falling then into con- 
tempt, reviving under the influence of the Byzantine Greeks, shining 
out again in full splendor in the Gothic of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and thence steadily declining through all the stages of 
pompous vulgarity and ridiculous affectation, with occasional 
flickers of reason and good taste, until our own day. 

Reason and philosophy, — here is M. Viollet-le-Duc’s touchstone. 
To examine, to define, to analyze, to préciser, — this is his method; 
and he cannot too vehemently or too often declare his confidence 
in it. 

1 Discourses on Architecture, by Eugéne Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc, Trans- 
lated, wiih an introductory Essay, by Henry Van Brunt. Boston: J. KR. Osgood 
& Co. 
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‘‘T am convinced we can bring the taste of this generation to 
perfection by making it reason.’’ 

‘* Art does not consist in this or that form, but in a principle, a 
logical method.”’ 

‘I do not believe it possible to arrive at this perfection in any 
other way than by the application of reason to the satisfaction of 
the instincts.”’ 

‘* We must investigate fearlessly, and examine into the philoso- 
phy of all the developments of art.’’ 

Texts like these meet us at every turn of the leaf; and the 
treatment of the subject is in accordance with them throughout 
the work. There is, to our mind, something too much of theory in 
all this. We cannot but feel as if the feeling for the beautiful, 





the instinct for grace and fitness, the genius which flies straight at | 


its mark without seeking out its path, counts for more in the great 


achievements of architecture than the philosophic analysis of which | 


the Frenchman is, by the necessity of his birth, so enamoured. 
Indeed, he partly confesses this, when, after speaking of the “ inces- 
sant reasoning ’’ of the Greeks, he concedes something to ‘ senti- 
ment,’’ and then interprets sentiment as ‘‘ an involuntary action 
of reason applied by education to instinct.’? But it is rather too 
much to talk about an involuntary investigation, an involuntary 
philosophic analysis. 

All his theories however, splendid as they are, do not often blind 
his eyes to his great principles, which he expounds with an earnest- 
ness and vivacity which always command our attention and respect. 
There is a curious parallelism between some portions of this essay 
and corresponding portions of Ruskin, which is amusing from the 
absolute contrast between the methods and habits of thought of the 
two men. There is in both the same strength of conviction, equal 
reverence for sincerity, equal contempt for pretence, equal ridicule of 
the passion for symmetry, a similar, though not identical, desire for 
the liberty of the workman to design his own sculpture. But the 
sublime arrogance of Ruskin, his fierce intolerance, his occasional 
contempt for common-sense, his reference of every thing to high 
ethical principles, have no more in common with the judicial calm- 
ness, the catholic breadth of view, and the constant application of 
intellectual tests, which characterize his French contemporary, 
than has the flamboyant rhetoric of the one with the clear-cut, 
argumentative sentences of the other. 

Perhaps no illustration will better exhibit this contrast, than the 
views of the two writers on the relations of architecture and 
painting. 

M. Viollet-le-Duc says, ‘‘ We are ignorant of the precise relations 
which existed between architects, sculptors, and painters in an- 
tiquity or in the middle ages; but it is evident from the monuments 





that it was close, constant, and direct. I do not believe that the | 


artists lost by this, and it is certain that art gained. . .. In all 
really fine epochs, sculpture and painting have been treated as the 
decoration of architecture, a decoration made for and essential to 
the body to which it was applied. But, in order to preserve the 
authority which architecture acquired over the other arts, she had 
to respect herself, and make herself worthy of such a decoration.’’ 

Compare Ruskin: *‘I found finally that the only admiration 
worth having attached itself wholly to the meaning of the sculp- 
ture and color on the building; that it was very regardless of 
general form and size, but intensely observant of the statuary, 
floral mouldings, mosaics, and other decoration. Upon which it 
gradually became manifest to me, that the sculpture and painting 
were, in fact, the all in all of the thing to be done ; that these, 
which I had been in the careless habit of thinking subordinate to 
the architecture, were in fact the entire masters of the architecture; 
and that the architect who was not a sculptor or a painter was 
nothing better than a frame-maker on a large scale. Llaving once 
got this clew to the truth, every question about architecture imme- 
diately settled itself without further difficulty. I saw that the 
idea of an independent architectural profession was a mere modern 
fallacy,’’! &c. 

M. Viollet-le-Duc gives us in this volume some concise bits of 
architectural history, which seem to us among the best which have 
yet been written. The account of the rise of the Byzantine style, 
and that of the transition in France from the architecture of the 
monks to that of the lay practitioners, are good examples. 

What strikes us perhaps as forcibly as any thing in the book is 


dents, whether as clients or architects. ‘The architect must be 
kept in the true path by the exactions of an educated public.” 
‘*We cannot direct art among a people: we can only create an 
atmosphere favorable to its development.’’ ‘‘ As regards art there 
is with us no competent authority, because there are no convic- 
tions.”’ 

And this brings us to the position of our author in respect to the 
School of Fine Arts in Paris, a school whose fame and whose pre- 
tensions are alike beyond those of any rival, but upon whose 
government, methods, and principles M. Viollet-le-Duc pours out a 
full measure of contemptuous criticism and blame. Its narrow- 
ness, its affectation, its pompous conceit, its arrogance, the ineffi- 
ciency of its methods of instruction, its ignorant disdain for all 
periods of architectural art except the one adopted as the basis of 
its own theories, its mania for producing monuments, its impractic- 
able architectural programmes, are the constant subjects for his 
impatient indignation and disgust. We remember that in the 
admirable preface to the Dictionnaire, the author, in looking back 
to the time when he began the study of mediaeval architecture, 
says it was then the fashion to ignore the existence of those monu- 
ments with which all Europe, and France especially, were covered. 
The same attitude is, if we may believe M. Viollet-le-Duc, main- 
tained by those who have the care of the school of architecture at 
Paris to-day. 

‘+ Now, the architecture of to-day,”’ he says, ‘* is subject to a spe- 
cies of intellectual government much more strict even than that 
established under Louis XIV. It did not share in the revolution 
of 1789. Isolated, indefinite, a secret science, it has changed the 
yoke of Lebrun, —a yoke which was, at least, imposed with some- 
thing of grandeur and originality, — for another much more vulgar 
and exacting, belonging neither to the spirit of our time, nor yet to 
the spirit of our country. Certain paths of investigation and 
experiment are closed to the architect, and he seeks in vain for 
any intelligent direction with regard to the few which are left 
open to him. He is warned to take heed to his steps, but he is 
supplied with no guiding light ; he is told what he must not study, 
but no one has undertaken publicly to lay down a course which he 
can follow with safety and propriety. ... 

‘* There is, indeed, a school of architecture in France ; but in this 
school there is no course of architecture taught ; or, if by chance 
there is a course set before the pupils, it is restricted to a few gen- 
eral notions about one of the phases of the art. As for the super- 
intendence of the work, the organization and administration of 
the workmen ; as for a philosophical study of the history of archi- 
tecture in its relations to various phases of civilization, and an 
examination into the causes of its development or decline, with a 
view to a more logical and reasonable application of precedent in 


| actual practice ; as for the economy of the science of building, 





teaching how all the local resources of material and skill are to be 
most judiciously applied in every case; as for the art of so 
designing, that every motive expressed by the artist can be ex- 
plained and defended by him intelligently and clearly ; as for 
those grand liberal principles which when properly diffused should 
develop mental activity, and encourage a reasonable and actual 
progress of architecture, —these things form no part of the official 
course.’’ } 

This is a comprehensive arraignment, and, so far as we are 
aware, has never been met by any defence. To what extent his 
charges are just, we cannot judge; probably some deduction 
should be made for the influence of personal relations. But, if 
enough is true to produce the results which M. Viollet-le-Duc 
describes, there is enough to justify a good deal of severity. 

‘If in modern times,’’ he says, ‘‘ we occasionally see at Paris 
and in some of the larger cities of France public and private 
structures well and intelligently built, and in a fair style of art, 
it must be confessed that in the provinces and smaller towns there 
is constantly a great deal of building going on contrary to the 
most elementary principles of architecture. Between a Parisian 
mansion and the town hall of a rural borough, there is not only 
the distance which separates luxury from poverty, but the im- 
passable abyss fixed between a refined civilization and the most 
degraded barbarism ; not the barbarism which is the expression 
of an imperfect social state, but that which is the forerunner of 


_ decomposition. Those architects whose official duty it is to exam- 


the gravity and wisdom of its thought. This is everywhere remark- | 


able. Thoroughly penetrated with a sense of the nobility of the 
art he has so well studied and practised, he desires nothing so much 
as to impress the same conviction upon the minds of all who have 
to do in any way with architecture, whether as teachers or stu- 


1 Seven Lamps of Architecture, preface to 2d ed. 


ine the mass of designs handed in to be executed in the provinces 
will bear me out in the statement, that out of twenty of these 
designs, where one is passable, half the rest are below mediocrity, 
and the other half manifest a complete ignorance, I will not say 
of art, but of the most commonplace practical knowledge. At no 


1 Pp. 404, 405. 
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epoch in France before the present century has such a spectacle 
been exhibited.”’ 4 

M. Viollet-le-Duc’s protest is enlightened, vigorous, and manly ; 
but he nowhere observes (as, indeed, being French, we have no 
right to expect that he should) that the system he so reprobates is 
but the logical outgrowth of that quality of the French mind, 
which is exhibited just as conspicuously in literature, in music, in 
government, as in architecture. The French love a master, and 
are ordinarily not very particular as to his qualifications, provided 
he be only sufficiently arbitrary and confident. Not one of the 
reproaches which our author heaps upon the School of Fine Arts, 
but may be applied with equal justice to the Academy, which pro- 
scribed the tragedies of Victor Hugo because they violated the 
unities of the classic drama, and which regards Shakspeare as a 
barbarian because he introduced clowns and other vulgar per- 
sonages into his dramas. M: Viollet-le-Duc complains that the 
academical system stifles all independence of thought. We can- 
not but think that here the trouble is as much with the architects 
as with the school. Independence is not a French virtue. Noth- 
ing would be easier than for a score of architects enamoured of 
it (if so many could be found) to form an association for its 
encouragement, and by earnest study and practice to bring the 
people to a sense of the subjection under which they now dwell 
contented, and to break up, by designs of greater picturesqueness 
and variety, the correct and elegant dulness of the Paris streets. 

But we must bring this notice to a close. We find little in this 
book.to criticise; but we cannot forbear remarking a single in- 


stance, on the author’s part, of what looks like that lack of inde- | 


pendence of thought of which he so eloquently complains. Ile 
evidently revolts a little at the party-colored painting of the Greek 
temples, but he dares not disapprove. ‘‘ I cannot readily admit the 
possibility of a mistake on the part of the Greeks in the execution 
of their works of art.’’ Similarly, and still worse, in his remarks 
on the Basilica of the Giants at Agrigentum, where the engaged 
exterior columns, the interior piers, and even the great caryatides, 
built up with low courses of stone, were then plastered over with 
stueco to conceal the want of harmony between the form and the 
material, he says, ‘‘ When [ place myself at their point of view, 
I refrain from blaming them, and content myself with admiring 
the form.’’ 

This is rather mortifying. Elsewhere he says more wisely, 
‘* Let us admire antiquity; but let us temper our admiration with 
discretion, and let us not close our eyes to investigation and criti- 
cism.”’ 

We must also call attention to a singular instance, at pp. 304-306, 
of mistaken judgment respecting the laws of sound construction, 
a department of architecture in which our author is far from being 
a trustworthy guide, as the second volume of this work will more 
emphatically testify. We have never seen any argument for the 
use of vertical shafts at the angles of a building, other than that 
they are beautiful. Viollet-le-Duc recommends them as a practical 
device for referring any settling which may occur in the covered 
masonry of a wall toward the centre of the wall face. Any thing 
more ingeniously wrong could scarcely, as it seems to us, be im- 
agined. If there is any mitigation of the evil of settlement in a 
wall, it is in the equal settlement of all its parts. To put along- 
side a body of masonry in courses, where settlement is inevitable, 
a vertical shaft in one length, where settlement is impossible, and 
to ask us to admire this, not as improving the artistic effect of the 
building, but as increasing its stability, is to fly in the face of 
common-sense. 

Of the translator’s work in the volume before us, we have left 
ourselves space only to say, that it is admirable throughout, that 
his preface is a substantial addition to the interest and value of 
the work, and that we trust we shall not have long to wait before 
he shall give to the public the concluding volume. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
HOUSE FOR J. SEYMOUR CASTLE, ESQ., NEAR QUINCY, ILL. 
MR. J. E. HOSFORD, ARCHITECT. 


Tne first story is of brick, the second of timber, with brick 
and plaster filling, the roofs shingled. It is intended to finish the 
dining-room in black walnut, and the remainder of the rooms, 
above and below, in pine. 


HMOUSE AT WORCESTER, MASS. MR. C. VAUX, ARCHITECT. 


This design has been prepared by C. Vaux for the professional 


1 Page 402. 











residence of Dr. Bull of Worcester, Mass.; and the house is now 
nearly completed. The quoins, &c., are of light gray granite, and 
the main body of the house of light red granite from Stony 
Creek, Conn. The reception-room for patients, and the doctor’s 
consultation-rooms, are on the basement-level, and are entered by 
a separate approach, directly from the street, the grade of which 
admits of this arrangement, with the introduction of the steps 
indicated on the plan at Doctor’s Entrance Porch. 


NEW CHURCH EDIFICE FOR THE OLD SOUTH SOCIETY AT BOSTON, 
MASS. MESSRS. CUMMINGS AND SEARS, ARCHITECTS. 





REPORTS OF MEETINGS, A. I. A. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees, held March 2, 1876, 
the action of the Secretary on the subject of procuring a room at 
the Centennial Exhibition was approved. A letter from the Secre- 
tary of the American Society of Civil Engineers was read, and 
accepted with thanks. The Secretary also presented a printed 
communication from two members of the same society, on the 
subject of bridge construction, upon which no action was taken. 
The minutes and letters forwarded by the Secretary of the Rhode 
Island Chapter were taken up and accepted. The Secretary was 
directed to remind the Secretaries of the other Chapters of the call 
made on them by the by-laws of the Institute to do the same. It 
was voted that the regular meetings of the Board be held on the 
third Thursday of each month, except July and August. It was 
voted that the Secretary prepare abstracts, in his discretion, of the 
minutes of the Board meetings, and forward the same to the 
American Architect and Building News for publication. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER. 

At the regular business meeting, held at the Chapter Rooms, 
March 7, 1876, the secretary of a special committee reported the 
issuing of a circular letter to members, giving all needful informa- 
tion concerning the representation of members’ works at the Cen- 


| tennial. It was voted that the selection of designs for exhibition 


at the Centennial be made by ballot. A communication was pre- 
sented from the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, in regard to the 
metric system, which was laid on the table. 

During a discussion apropos of recent articles in the American 
Architect and Building News, in relation to the Congressional bills 
drafted by the Institute and by the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury Department, Mr. Pfeiffer objected to the views expressed 
by the said journal, and hoped that the Chapter would disclaim any 
responsibility for them implied by the claim of the journal to be 
the organ of the Institute. He said that the ideas of the author 
of a design could not be fully realized unless he retained general 
control of the work, and had opportunities of explaining his de- 
signs from time to time; that the objections of the editor in 
regard to superintendence of government work could be met by 
providing a clerk of works, who should be appointed by the gov- 
ernment, and who should receive his directions as to detail from 
the author of the designs. 

After further discussion the following resolution was passed : 
Resolved, That the New York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects re-affirms the views expressed in the Fifth Annual 
Convention of the Institute held in Boston in 1871; viz., ‘* that 
the architect and author of the design of any proposed work 
should retain the supreme control and general supervision of the 


| execution of the work.’’ 


At a special meeting held March 28, it was voted to reconsider 
the resolution passed at the meeting of March 7, viz., that the 
selection of designs for the Centennial be decided by ballot. It 
was voted that the designs should be selected by a committee of 
three, including the chairman. 

After a discussion upon the merits of the controversy between 
the Advisory Board, and the architect of the New Capitol, it was 
voted that a committee of three be appointed to prepare a paper 
to be presented to the Chapter at a special meeting to be held on 
the following day. At the special meeting held on March 29, the 
committee read their report, which took the form of a memorial 
to the New York State Legislature. After prolonged discussion 
and the adoption of several amendments, the report was accepted 
in the following form: — 

New York, 29th March, 1876. 


| To Tue SENATE OF THE STATE OF NEW York. 


The New York Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects has examined deliberately and with care the heliotype (i.e., 
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literal) copies of the designs of Messrs. Olmsted, Eidlitz, and | 


Richardson, the ‘‘ Advisory Board’? appointed by the ‘‘ New 
Capitol Commissioners ’’ for the completion of the State Capitol 
building, published in the American Architect and Building 
News of March 11; which design is reported as approved by the 
Commission, and recommended for adoption. The report of the 
Advisory Board has been also carefully considered. 

The Chapter finds that the projected work is designed in direct 
antagonism to the received rules of art. It finds that Italian 
Renaissance under-stories are surmounted by other absolutely 
inharmonious Romanesque stories; that no successful attempt has 
been made to avoid the abrupt transition from one style to the 
other; that the axes of windows have been totally disregarded, — 
a feature the preservation of which is indispensable to Renais- 
sance work of importance; that the whole is surmounted by roofs, 
towers, and a dome of discordant character, Renaissance in form, 
Gothic in treatment; that it is proposed to introduce brilliant 
color in the facades and roofs, which is not only out of keeping 
with the work already done, but which will be destructive of the 
repose and dignity of a structure of this class and material; and 
that the new work is extravagantly rich and expensive in parts, 
while in others it is meagre to baldness. 

This society respectfully directs your attention to the fact, that 
while elaborately prepared architectural drawings, particularly 
for works of great magnitude, rarely fail to secure the commenda- 
tion of those who are not experts, when put to the crucial test of 
actual construction, if not in accord with the axioms of design 
derived from the accumulated experience of centuries, they are 
equally repugnant to the natural taste of the public, and to the 
cultivated taste of the artist. 

The members of this society are severally votaries of all recog- 
nized styles and schools; and it considers it its duty to assure you 
(as it does by an unanimous vote) that this design is false in prin- 
ciple, an agglomeration of incongruous forms, that its details are 
inharmonious, and that the result must be bad; also that, if the 
design be carried out, these facts will be as obvious to the educated 
public as they are now to your petitioners. 

The primary object of the American Institute of Architects is to 
foster the growth of architecture as a fine art in this country; and 
its New York Chapter most respectfully prays that you will not, by 
causing the construction of this design, establish a great public 
example which will stand for ages, in all its grandeur of propor- 
tion and magnificence of material, to vitiate public taste by its 
extreme incongruities of form and ornamentation. 

Your petitioner, the New York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, is the representative of the great mass of the culti- 
vated architects of the State, and, together with its sister chapter 
in Albany, is their sole organized representative; and it considers 
itself justified in demanding that the greatest public work in our 
great State, which will doubtless be accepted as a lasting type of 
the architectural knowledge and skill of our generation, shall be 
free from the unpardonable and obvious faults which characterize 
this design. 

This society has neither the intention of indorsing, as a whole, 
the old design for the building, nor of expressing an opinion as to 
the merits of the new design per se (i.e., from above the point to 
which the work is now constructed); but it can safely assure you 
that any attempt to change the style of the partially constructed 
building from Renaissance to Romanesque or Gothic, retaining 
the present work, must inevitably result iu as disastrous a failure 
as is promised by the present design. 

Therefore the New York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, in the general interest of the public, and of its art 
education, as well as of the profession which it represents, feels 
itself called upon to urge you to sanction no design for the comple- 
tion of the Capitol building which is not harmonious, in character 
and style, with the work already executed; or if the work is so 
faulty in construction or so bad in design that it is, in your opinion, 





impossible to complete the structure in harmony with it, so as to | 


make a good and suitable Capitol building, this Chapter submits | 


that the common interests of the public and of the art of architect- 
ure demand that the facades should be removed and sold, and that 
the work should be commenced anew. And your petitioners will 
ever pray. 
[Signed] R. M. Hunt (per A. J. B.), President, 
A. J. Boor, Secretary, 
N.Y. Chapter Amer. Inst. of Archts. 


It was voted to forward a copy, signed by the President and 
Secretary, on behalf of the Chapter, to the Albany Chapter, and 


request them to submit it to the Senate, together with its own 
indorsement thereof. The Secretary was directed to forward to 
the other Chapters, A. I. A., all documents relating to the contro- 
versy, together with a report of the proceedings of the New York 
Chapter. 

A paper on acoustics was read by Mr. Oakey, and accepted ; 
the Secretary was requested to forward the same to the editor of 
the American Architect and Building News for publication. 

The Chapter approved the action of the Secretary in sending to 
said editor abstracts of the Chapter meetings. 

The invitation of Mr. Schwarzmann, architect of the Memorial 
Hall and other buildings for the Centennial Exhibition, to visit 
and inspect the progress of the buildings, was accepted; and the 
15th of March was appointed for the excursion. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York. 

Some of the architects hint at large projects which they hope to 
carry out during the coming working season; but it seems that 
business men and corporations are in no haste to put their capital 
into fine buildings. The city is now suffering under high taxes, 
and a falling rent-market discourages any thing in the way of 
speculative building. The low rate at which contracts for labor 
and material can now be made does not seem to warrant an outlay; 
and everywhere stagnation reigns. 

The building department have been more than usually vigilant 
in looking after the unsafe buildings; and many notices to repair 
or take down old rookeries have been served. As there is no final 
appeal from these orders, in many parts of the city gangs of men 
are seen getting old frame or brick dwellings, generally small ones, 
ready fora rebuilding. The city sadly needs such a pruning-out; 
many of the by-streets being disfigured by rows of dilapidated 
frame-houses, peopled by the lowest classes, and forming danger- 
ous nests of vice. In many cases of these enforced improvements, 
the new buildings are architecturally of little more merit than 
those destroyed. Beyond being stronger and cleaner, they are but 
little better. 

There are a few French flats under way. Thom and Wilson, 
architects, of Union Square, have just covered a plot 102 x 80 feet 
with five apartment houses, each with a store below and three 
stories above. They are situated at the corner of Seventy-second 
Street and Third Avenue, adding another to the large number of 
this class of dwellings which fill the upper part of the island. This 
new apartment house will be known as the ‘ Madison.’”’ On 
Seventy-second Street near it is a single house, with brown-stone 
front, built by the same architects, measuring 25 feet frontage by 
78 feet deep, and four stories high, costing $18,000. Jardine 
Brothers are architects of three apartment houses on Sixth Avenue 
between Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets, under one design. They 
are to be in brick with cut-stone work of Ohio yellow stone, 
costing in all about $50,000. 

D. and J. Jardine have also on hand the rebuilding of the old 
Fifth Avenue Theatre on Twenty-fourth Street, immediately ad- 
joining the Fifth Avenue Hotel. This playhouse was burned out 
on the afternoon of Jan. 1, 1873, immediately after the matinée 
performance. The ruin has stood until the present month without 
any alteration. Mr. Amos R. Eno, the owner of the premises, 
who is also owner of the Fifth Avenue Hotel plot and building, has 
not cared to make any use of it. The front, which stood through 
the fire, was of marble. The orders of the building department 
to remove the eyesore have induced Mr. Eno to give orders for re- 
building. No special endeavor will be made to do any thing fine. 
The old front will be again put up, but new plain courses are to be 
worked in to give a greater height. The plot of ground is 48 x 96 
feet. The first story will entirely cover this. The front, for about 
ten feet back, will be cut off in a vestibule; and here iron staircases 
leading to the second and third stories will be placed. The 
second floor will be 84 feet deep, cutting off at the rear to allow a 
skylight for the lower floor. The third and top story will be of 
similar size. The height of the stories are 17, 14, and 16 feet 
respectively. ‘They are merely plain lofts, with a double line of 
girder columns. To what use they are to be put, even the archi- 


| tect is profoundly ignorant. As picture salesrooms they would 


answer most admirably; and the fact that the several floors are on 
similar levels to those of the adjoining hotel may point to a union 
with that immense structure. The cost of the rebuilding will be 
$°0,000 or more. 

On Second Avenue and Fifty-fourth Street, Messrs. Kerbs and 
Spiess, very extensive cigar-manufacturers, have begun an iin- 
mense workroom, with adjoining residences for the operatives. 
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The factory proper will occupy the corner, being 50x 100 feet, 
and six stories in height above the street line. Large basement and 
sub-cellars, extending out under the street, give storing-rooms for 
tobacco-leaf, while on each of the floors above the operations of 
cigar-making will be carried on. The top floor is lighted by a 
great skylight 80 feet long. Facing on Fifty-fourth Street and 
on Second Avenue, immediately adjoining the factory proper, are 
the operatives’ houses. These are really only New York tenement 
houses, with a few interior improvements. ‘There are five of these 
houses, each five stories high, and each capable of holding twenty 
families, or one hundred families in all. In place of the usual hall 
pump open to all the tenants, each set of apartments will be pro- 
vided with a water-sink and tap. The rear yards open to the 
workmen’s entrance of the factory, doing away with the necessity 
of going into the streets. As this is the first attempt made by a 
rich firm to house its own operatives, it will be interesting to see 
whether it will have any effect in reducing the trouble from strikes 
so common among the domestic cigar-makers. The several build- 
ings will cost some $100,000, Messrs. Jardine being the architects 
in charge. 


WASHINGTON, 

Tue Museum of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington is 
growing so rapidly that the regents thereof, as we understand, are 
discussing the propriety of making an important addition to their 
building. 

An art club has been established in Washington City; and 
arrangements have been made for something like a permanent 
exhibition of pictures belonging to, or collected by, the resident 
artists. At the last regular ‘ reception,’’ the guests numbered 
about one thousand. 

So far as we can learn, the prospect of establishing a bureau of 
architecture in Washington is not particularly bright. Indeed, 
‘+ bright prospects ’’ in regard to any thing in Washington, at this 
particular time, are the exception. The quadrennial struggle for 
power between the two great parties has fully commenced; and 
it is probable that all questions having reference merely to the 
culture and quiet happiness of mankind will have to be set aside. 

It has already passed into history that the Japanese made a 
most admirable display of their productions at the Vienna Exposi- 
tion; and of course there is much interest felt in regard to their 
probable display at Philadelphia. In the latter part of January, 
as we learn from a private letter, there was a display of Japanese 
manufactures in Yeddo, which were intended for the Centennial 
Exhibition. They were, to a great extent, specially prepared for 
the market of this country, and would generally be offered for sale 
after the exhibition. It was observed that many of the designs in 
porcelain-ware from Kioto, Satsuma, Hizen, and Yeddo, had been 
somewhat influenced by ideas imported from abroad, as if to court 
popularity; but the leading feature of the collection was the 
lacquer-ware, the most of which was of Yeddo manufacture. The 
bronzes were numerous, chiefly from Kaga and Yeddo; free and 
spirited in design, excellent in workmanship, and many of them 
profusely ornamented with gold and silver. The silk industry was 
also illustrated in all its stages. Embroidery of admirable work- 
manship, paper, leather, arms, and various other manufactures, 
some of them comprising articles of foreign model, bore witness to 
the industrial activity of the empire, and to the technical skill of 
its artisans. 

The Japanese buildings, which now adorn the exhibition 


grounds in Philadelphia, have been completed, and are attracting | 


much attention. It is asserted that some of the critics who, a few 
weeks ago, were disposed to laugh at the Japanese mechanics, 
have very materially changed their views, and are now singing the 
praises of the Japanese workmanship. 


THE NECESSITY OF INDIVIDUAL RESEARCH. 
CLEVELAND. 
To THE Epitror OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
Sir, — The great drawback to American architecture is the lack 
of technical skill on the part of the younger members of the archi- 





the assistance of a practical builder. And yet these men suppose 


| themselves quite competent to direct others in doing what they 


cannot do themselves ; and are prone to ascribe their failures to 
any cause but the true one, — their own incompetence. How many 
of the young gentlemen who have favored us with ‘* progressive 


| designs ”’ and eloquent protests against * old-fogyism ’’ know how 


to make a bed of mortar or of concrete? And, if they don’t know 
this, how do they know whether their injunction that the “ work 
shall be done in a proper and workmanlike manner’ is obeyed or 
not ? : 

It is true that they plume themselves on their scientific methods, 
which consist largely in the use of algebraic formule of strengths, 
weights, &c. But it certainly requires a very slight exercise of 


reason to see that to use a formula without verification, merely on 





authority, is not scientific ; and a little investigation will show 
these formule to rest on avery slight foundation of positive knowl- 
edge. A series of experiments on woods of 1” x 1” section are the 
basis of all our formule on wood construction ; and the ratio of 
increase, as assumed in calculation, is a mere guess. 

It is just so with the current methods of calculating weights. In 
all my practice, I have never seen any one weigh a cubic foot (or 
other convenient unit) of each of the materials composing the 
structure, as a preliminary to such calculations ; and, while I have 
listened to long and animated discussions as to the number of 
brick in a cubic foot of wall, it has never been my fortune to see 
any one count them. The “carpenter architects ’’ are justly stig- 
matized as being empirical in their practice ; but I assert most 
emphatically that men who base their practice on the unverified 
assumptions of other men have no right to claim superiority. 

During the last few years, I have had occasion to learn the re- 
sults of a long series of experiments conducted by the superintend- 
ent of machinery of a leading railroad, and found them so con- 
flicting as to make it impossible to establish a trustworthy deduc- 
tion. The oldest mechanical engineers admit that they are con- 
stantly meeting with cases that apparently contradict the experi- 
ences of a lifetime. And what is true of iron is equally true of 
all other materials. In view of this state of affairs, the disposition 
of these men, on whom the architectural future depends, to dis- 
pense with active personal experiment, and rely on unverified as- 
sumptions, is much to be regretted. 

The United States commission for testing the strength of mate- 
rial is apparently going about the work in a thoroughly scientific 
spirit, and we may look for valuable results. But, unless a man 
prepares himself by making experiments in his own practice, he 
will be unable to utilize the results of this or any other commission. 
Why cannot the younger members of the profession, say in New 
York, Boston, and Chicago, commence a series of simple experi- 
ments as to the weight, strength, and chemical constitution of the 
local building materials? It certainly would be easy to weigh a 
cubic foot of each of them; and hydraulie presses are so common 
that it would not be difficult to ascertain positively the strength of 
a given material. It certainly would not be difficult to investigate 
these subjects; and it seems reasonable to assume that men capable 
of talking ‘* Ruskin,’’ and delivering lay sermons on taste, could 
without great effort comprehend such simple matters as mixing 
mortar, making concrete, or laying brick and stone. 

We hear constant complaints of the stupidity of mechanics, the 
impossibility of introducing better methods, &e. But, if complain- 
ants would spend their energy in inverting existing conditions, 
they would soon discover that nothing happens by accident; that a 
prejudice in favor of a special mode of action is the result of con- 
ditions that have made that mode imperative, and is either well 
adapted, or has been and is continued for lack of something better 
to take its place. And, when it is considered that new methods 
will undoubtedly develop new evils, it will become evident that the 
true method of reform is to bring about changes gradually and 
cautiously. Nothing compels respect quicker than technical skill. 
If an architect in directing a mechanic shows by lis words and 
methods that he is thoroughly familiar with the work in hand, 
there will be no hesitation in doing the work as directed; but let one 
who has not this familiarity attempt to direct and explain, and he 


| . . J , 
| will only be laughed at as soon as his back 1s turned. Volumes 


tectural profession. Aside from wsthetic considerations, it is evi- 
| and contradictions contained in architectural drawings and specifi- 


dent that a thorough knowledge of the principles of construction 


and the details of the building trades is essential to any one who 


assumes to direct building operations. Yet what is the actual 
state of affairs ? 

‘¢ | speak whereof I know’? when I say that not one in ten of 
the so-called artistical architects is competent to take a ‘‘ gang”’ 


’ 


might be filled with instances of absurdities, foolish requirements, 


cations (and, no doubt, my own practice would furnish a chapter). 
To cite a case in point: I recently received a copy of the speci- 


| fications for a large public building, which wound up with a state- 


ment practically to this effect : The building is intended to be a 


| perfect structure of its kind ; and any thing that may be omitted 
of building operators, and erect a building successfully, without | either in the plaus or specifications, that is essential to such per- 
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fection, must be furnished as though it were described and drawn, 
and no extra charge made. 

Of course the bids for this work varied enormously; for while 
one would figure only on what was plainly demanded, trusting to 
an ‘‘ extra bill ’’ to make good the omission, another would figure 
on what he considered essential. This is by no means an extreme 
case, but rather represents the general practice. I may inciden- 
tally mention that the building was extremely ‘‘ artistical,’’ hav- 
ing buttresses, stripes, finials, towers, &c., in the most approved 
‘modern Gothic ’’ style, and was altogether a protest against 
current methods of design. Of course, in such a case, nothing but 
the most bitter experience will avail to teach a lesson that will be 
heeded. 

But, now that we have a building journal that is likely to be per- 
manently influential, I trust that this subject of technical skill will 
be so effectually discussed as to convince the young men who are 
now entering on their professional studies, that practical skill is of 
paramount importance to an architect, and that only by acquiring 
such skill can he avoid failure. 


ENGINEERS’ COMMISSIONS. 
New York. 

In the report recently published by Messrs. Chesbrough and 
Lane, civil engineers, and Dr. Folsom, on the ‘‘ Sewerage of Bos- 
ton,” I was struck by the estimates of expenditure, especially by the 
commission of the engineer. It is very sure that the public does 
not thoroughly understand upon what architects and engineers 
base their charges. The English papers have discussed the ques- 
tion, and shown that the system was an erroneous one; but, as it 
has been of long standing, it will probably continue. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects allows a charge of three per cent only 
for stores; and this is in most cases doubtless enough; while, 
where much drawing is required in especially elaborate decoration 
of dwellings, &c., even five per cent may be exceeded. 

Now, these gentlemen estimate the engineer’s fee at ten per 
cent, which may, for aught I know, be customary. This percent- 
age is to be collected not only on the engineering and superintend- 
ence of masonry, construction, surveying, &c., but upon the value 
of engines and upon land damages, which items yield at least 
$75,000 to the engineer. The total fee of the engineer reaches in 
the vicinity of $600,000. Without expressing the slightest inti- 
mation that this is excessive, I think we should all be glad to know 
how it is justified. N. L. D. 


SUB-CONTRACTS. 


To tue Eprror AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BurLpinc News. 

Sir, — After reading the article on sub-contracts in one of your 
late issues, by William H. Sayward, and noting his ideas on the 
subject, I am free to say that I think he is right. 

I am practising in a city where there are some forty carpenter 
contractors, about eighteen masons, and other branches in propor- 
tion; and about one-half of these are irresponsible in every respect. 
My past experience with them has been such that about a year 
ago I determined to take a different way of giving out contracts; 
and instead of giving the whole contract to one party, as I had 
been accustomed to do, I let every branch of the work out sepa- 
rately in the following manner: When plans and specifications 
for any new work are ready for estimates, I arrange all specifica- 
tions separate, and attach a slip of paper with the terms each party 
has to estimate under, and the time all sealed proposals must be 
handed in and opened. When the latter takes place, the bidders 
and owner generally being present, the contract for each portion 
of the work is awarded to the lowest bidders; and, if any of the 
lowest bidders are not known to be responsible, they are required 
to furnish a bond for one-fourth more than their estimate. In 
case of failure to furnish such a bond, I take the next lowest bid- 
der; and so on until I get responsible parties to do all the work. 

I find since taking the above course, first, that the irrespon- 
sible contractors giye my office a wide berth; second, that my 
clients are better satisfied when they have responsible men to do 
their work; third, that the trouble I avoid when superintending 
work done by responsible parties more than doubly compensates 
me for the little extra trouble in making the different or addi- 
tional contracts, specifications, &e; fourth, that each of the con- 
tractors does his work better under my direct supervision than he 
will do for a general contractor, whom he is often afraid to trust 
with his money. Since adopting the above system I have found 
that it has been better for me, my clients, and all parties with 








whom: I have had professional intercourse; and I have no doubt 
that the same plan could be adopted by every architect in the 
country, to the same advantage. A SvuBscrIBER. 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


InsANE Asytum at Danvers. —The Massachusetts Board of 
State Charities assert that insanity is rapidly increasing in that 
Commonwealth; so it would seem that there is real necessity 
for completing the new State Asylum for the Insane at Danvers. 
The original appropriation for these buildings was six hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars; but already nine hundred thousand 
dollars have been expended, and the commissioners now request 
that an additional appropriation of six hundred thousand dollars 
be made for these buildings. The commissioners in their report 
express their entire satisfaction with the manner in which the 
work is being done, and state that the work was given to the 
lowest responsible bidders. They account for the necessity of 
another appropriation by saying that the original appropriation 
was not based upon any detailed estimates, but was fixed upon by 
the legislature as a sum likely to cover all expenses. As soon as 
proper specifications had been made, it was found that the original 
appropriation was too small, and it was increased to nine hundred 
thousand dollars. But now it is found that three hundred thou- 
sand dollars more will be needed to finish the buildings already 
begun; and that three hundred thousand dollars will also be needed 
for the construction of barns, out-buildings, gas-house, &c., and 
for the completing of the system of sewerage, the introduction of 
water, road-building, grading, and the improvement of the grounds. 
The asylum is composed of ten buildings, arranged en echelon, 
connected by fire-proof corridors. It will accommodate four 
hundred and fifty patients; and if necessary one hundred and fifty 
more can be accommodated on the attic floor. 





New Post-OrricE Buitpinc. — The workmen are still engaged 
in dressing the stone for the new post-office at Philadelphia. The 
dressed blocks, however, will not be shipped until there is an 
appropriation to place them immediately in the building. This is 
to prevent damage, and the unnecessary accumulation of material. 
The success of the building, at least for the work of this Con- 
gress, depends upon the House Committee on Appropriations. An 
early appropriation would enable work to be resumed at once. It 
has been intimated in the committee, that this would not be done, 
but that the work must be suspended until the regular appropria- 
tions for the next fiscal year take effect, which will be July 1. It 
is now determined to allow the Philadelphia Post-Office $300,000. 
The amount estimated by the secretary of the treasury for the 
work is $750,000. 





BapTisTERY OF RAVENNA. — The mosaics of the fifth century 
contained in the Baptistery of Ravenna are rapidly perishing from 
neglect; and the building itself is falling into decay by reason of 
injuries received in former times, and the dampness which is occa- 
sioned by its standing at a much lower level than the surrounding 
objects. It is proposed to raise the building by screws to the 
present level of the ground, and build up thé foundations beneath 
it. This will be the first instance of an ancient building being 
repaired by means of a process so common with us. 





Grrarp CoLLeGE is to have four dormitory buildings which 
will afford accommodations for two hundred and forty pupils; they 
are to be built of white marble, called broken-range work. A 
large chapel is also to be erected. 





WorkinG-woMEn’s Hoter.— The large iron building on 
Fourth Avenue and Thirty-second Street, New York, which Mr. 
A. T. Stewart is building, will be ready for occupation the coming 
fall. It is intended to provide wholesome and commodious lodg- 
ings for working-women at rates of rent not higher than are now 
paid for poor rooms in unwholesome quarters. 





Meripian or Paris. — The architects of the city of Paris have 
commenced the works for isolating the obelisk on the Butte Mont- 
martre, marking the northern direction of the meridian of Paris. 
It was erected in 1736, by Francois Cassini, and is situated to the 
left of the Moulin de la Galettee. The inscription it formerly 
bore has become completely effaced by time. The buildings which 
shut in this monument are about to be pulled down; and it will 
now form the centre of a small square. 





